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SUPPOSITIONS 


N this article | propose to consider a class of propositions which 

I shall call suppositions. Such propositions are, first of all, 
a subelass of the propositions which are expressed in English in 
sentences using the subjunctive mood. Consequently I shall not 
be referring to all subjunctive sentences but only to those which 
are used to express our suppositions that such and such ‘‘ would 
happen’’ under such and such conditions. I wish to delimit the 
discussion further by confining it to those propositions which have 
a human reference and which refer only to the present or future 
and not to the past. Thus, I shall not include, on the one hand, 
suppositions about natural phenomena, e.g., ‘‘If light traveled at 
a different velocity there would be different laws of mechaniecs,’’ 
or, on the other hand, counterfactual statements about the past, 
e.g., ‘‘France would have been more stable if Rousseau had not 
lived.’’ Suppositions, then, as I shall use the term in what follows, 
express the presumptions we entertain about what human behavior 
and dispositions would be like under certain specified conditions. 
They are our assumptions about what other people or we ourselves 
would do, think, or feel under other circumstances than the pre- 
vailing ones. Examples: ‘‘India would side with the West if a 
third World War developed’’; ‘‘I would run for office if others 
would encourage me’’; ‘‘You would certainly be a Whiteheadian 
if you would read his books more thoroughly.’’ 

In past philosophy such propositions appear to have been 
given primary attention in connection with ‘‘ideal spectator’’ 
theories of ethics, where rightness, goodness, and other moral 
qualities are defined as those qualities which ‘‘would be approved’’ 
by some ideal spectator if he were present. There are other 
notable examples also: one occurs in the Republic where Plato 
assigns to Glaucon a certain opinion as to what human beings 
‘““would be like’’ if, as illustrated in the myth of the ring of Gyges, 
all social opinion of their behavior were removed. But the topic 
seems worth isolating from such particular associations and treat- 
ing systematically. 

Several interesting questions arise in regard to these suppo- 
sitions. How prevalent are they? What is their role in ordinary 
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life? What general characteristics do they display? How may they 
be classified? What bearing do they have upon agreement and 
disagreement in philosophy? What contextual implications do 
they have? What value is there in analyzing them? 


PREVALENCE AND ROLE OF SUPPOSITIONS 


The first point I wish to make, before beginning an analysis, 
is that such propositions do seem to play a great part in ordinary 
life and philosophy. I should be willing to say that they are uni- 
versal—a factor in the intellectual outlook of all men—although 
this statement would have to be classified as an empirical hy- 
pothesis and not as an established fact or a tautology. The 
reason they are so prevalent is that factual knowledge of the future 
is not capable of affording an infallible guide for decision and 
action. Thus we must often think and act upon probabilities. 
Some of these probabilities involve what we think will in fact 
happen in the future, and these are outright empirical predictions. 
But we also act and think in accordance with what we suppose 
would take place if certain conditions were present, and these as- 
sumptions of probability I am calling suppositions. The role of 
these propositions is that they influence our thought, behavior, and 
attitudes in relation to other people. We might put it thus: our 
dispositions are established in part by our suppositions. ' 

Let us now consider two illustrations of how this is so, one 
taken from ordinary life and the other from philosophy. 

For the first illustration let us imagine a discussion among 
several persons with respect to labor unions. Person A declares 
(as his supposition) that if labor unions were given more rights 
and fewer restrictions, they would work all the more effectively 
and would in time bring about the control of business by labor; 
and since he disapproves of such a consequence, he believes in 
greater restrictions on unions and has corresponding attitudes. 
Person B announces his agreement with A’s supposition ; but since 
he favors a proletarian society, he advocates more and more 
freedom for unions. Person C declares (as his supposition) that 
with more rights and freedom labor unions would develop more 
of the charitable, kindly impulses in their members and thus pro- 
mote the good of the whole society; and since he welcomes the 
good of society, he believes in greater freedom for unions. Person 
D, on the other hand, supposes that more freedom would only 
generate more selfishness throughout the ranks of union members; 
still, he goes along with the greater freedom on the ground that 
unions have as much right to be selfish as do other organizations. 


% 
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We may note in passing that persons A and B agree in their 
suppositions of what labor unions would do if given more freedom, 
but disagree in their actual policies regarding freedom for unions. 
Persons C and D, on the other hand, disagree in their suppositions 
but agree in their advocacy of greater freedom. If we use the 
term ‘‘exposition’’ to cover the actual policy beliefs regarding 
economic freedom in this situation (and corresponding beliefs, 
mutatis mutandis, in other situations), we may say that A and 
B agree in their suppositions but disagree in their expositions, 
while C and D disagree in their suppositions but agree in their 
expositions. I shall return to this point later. Meanwhile the 
illustration is here intended merely to show that suppositions do 
influence behavior and thought. This is clearly the case with 
A, B, and C. It is not so with D—but of course I am not saying 
that suppositions always or alone govern behavior, but only that 
they are a significant factor in such determination. Needless to 
say, I am also assuming the illustration to be sufficiently like 
ordinary life to be representative. 

As a second illustration let us consider the attitudes of some 
hypothetical philosophers. Philosopher A, an idealist, supposes 
that if enough arguments are brought forward and adequately 
presented, the power of reason will win a disputant over to his 
side; he therefore engages vigorously in debate. Philosopher B 
agrees with A’s supposition and also enters the fray, even though 
he is a realist and defends quite different views. Philosopher C, 
an existentialist, supposes that no argument would ever convince 
anyone of a philosophical position because such decisions are made 
on nonrational bases; he therefore avoids philosophical debate 
and does what he calls philosophy in other ways. Philosopher D 
is also an existentialist, but he supposes that in a discussion both 
parties would be influenced in their positions, even though reason 
may not be a large factor in this; he therefore continues to engage 
in discussion and debate. 

We may note again in this illustration that philosophers A 
and B agree in their suppositions about the role of reason in 
philosophical decisions, but disagree in their actual philosophical 
viewpoints, their expositions. Philosophers C and D, on the other 
hand disagree in their suppositions although they agree in their 
philosophical viewpoints. And in all cases the suppositions have 
something to do with how these philosophers conduct philosophy, 
ie., their practice of philosophy. These illustrations must suffice 
for the present to show what suppositions are and that they do 
enter into the conduct of life. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Now what are some of the principal traits which an analysis 
of suppositions reveals? 

First of all, it is clear that such propositions, when expressed 
explicitly, are always conditional statements. They assert what 
the holder believes would be the case if certain conditions were 
realized. This characteristic distinguishes suppositions from both 
predictions and expectations. To suppose that a person would 
believe, act, or feel in a certain way if certain events took place 
is not to predict either that those events will as a matter of fact 
take place or that the person in question will as a matter of fact 
believe, act, or feel in the supposed way. Suppositions are not 
outright predictions of what will happen, but rather assumptions 
about the likely dispositions of people relative to specified possi- 
bilities. Again, suppositions are not expectations. In fact, one 
may not expect that what he supposes would happen under certain 
conditions will actually happen at all, and this shows that the 
two are distinct. 

It might be argued that suppositions, as I have defined them, 
are really concealed predictions of a hypothetical kind. Thus the 
statement, ‘‘I suppose that if X should occur, Y would act so 
and so,’’ really means, ‘‘I predict that if X occurs, Y will act so 
and so.’’ There is an important point in this translation inas- 
much as anyone holding the supposition stated in the first of these 
propositions must be prepared contextually to stand by the pre- 
diction expressed in the second. It would be inconsistent of me 
to say, ‘‘I believe Jones would give up his business if he had an- 
other fire,’’ and yet to say, ‘‘I predict that if Jones has another 
fire he will not give up his business.’’ Yet the prediction in such 
cases seems to me to be a contextual implication of the supposition 
rather than an identical translation of its meaning. A prediction 
is oriented toward forecasting events in the future; a supposition 
is oriented toward assumptions about people’s dispositions in the 
present. The difference is a subtle one, but I think discernible. In 
any case it can be agreed that suppositions are not plain categorical 
predictions that the supposed conditions will actually take place 
or that the consequences independently will. 

It seems apparent, secondly, that suppositions, although con- 
ditional statements, are capable of being true or false, i.e., that 
they are cognitive claims. When we suppose that a government 
would act in a given way under given circumstances, we are sup- 
posing something which is true or false. Of course the suppo- 
sition may be undetermined in its truth, either actually (in 
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rebus) or in our knowledge or both; but in any case it has truth 
value. Suppositions are often held in the unarticulated, prelogical 
form of attitudes and feelings; but when they permit of expression 
in propositional form, they have truth value. The problem of 
verifying these suppositions is a difficult one. On the whole it 
seems fair to say that suppositions are not verified directly but 
that their confirmation is nevertheless empirical. They are veri- 
fied indirectly through the empirical predictions to which they 
may give rise. Thus, if what we suppose would take place under 
certain conditions actually has occurred in a number of instances 
of those conditions, this is evidence, in the usual way, for the 
truth of the supposition. But we must recognize that some suppo- 
sitions may have no confirmatory exemplifications of their truth 
at all, may even have disconfirming exemplifications, and may yet 
be powerful influences in people’s behavior. 

Thirdly, it appears that suppositions may be either explicit 
or implicit. Sometimes what we suppose would occur in other 
people or ourselves is consciously and openly recognized by us; 
but sometimes it may be an influencing agency which is beneath 
the surface of conscious awareness. We know too much from 
psychology to think that all our suppositions are clearly evident 
to us. Moreover, it appears that we can be mistaken about the 
actual suppositions which govern us. What we say we suppose 
may not actually be what guides our behavior. The implicit sup- 
positions are often the more interesting ones and, we might add, 
often the more fraught with benefit or danger. 

Fourthly, I think we can notice, on the subjective side, that 
suppositions correspond to, or derive from, what might be called a 
‘subjunctive mood’’ in the realm of attitudes and feelings. The 
term ‘‘subjunctive mood’’ comes, of course, from grammar, where 
it designates sentences other than plain statements of truth and 
falsity, namely, wishes, possibilities, doubts, ete. But the term 
seems admirably suited to designate also a subjective mood we 
often experience. There is a suppositional attitude, a ‘‘sub- 
junetive mood,’’ which is prior to, or at least accompanies, any 
logical formulation of the suppositions we entertain. To give a 
phenomenology of this mood would be an interesting task; but we 
can only note here that the mood appears to be characterized 
by more tentativeness and more emotive tones than is the ‘‘in- 


dicative mood’’ in which we make straightforward assertions of 
fact. 


On the objective side, I think we ean distinguish three primary 
referents as the objects of suppositions. These are beliefs, be- 
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havior, and attitudes. That is, suppositions seem to concern pri- 
marily the beliefs, the behavior, or the attitudes and feelings of 
other people or ourselves. Examples: (1) with belief as the ob- 
ject: ‘‘I think he would believe more strongly in the immortality 
of the soul if he found more evidence of it’’; (2) with behavior 
as the object: ‘‘He thinks Red China would be more codperative 
if she were admitted to the United Nations’’; (3) with attitude 
as the object: ‘‘We think the employees would be more cheerful 
if they were given more responsibility.’’ No doubt this is a 
somewhat arbitrary classification ; but it does point up significantly 
distinguishable objects of our suppositions in ordinary life. 

Finally, we may notice that suppositions, at least the con- 
sciously recognized ones, imply that what is supposed is within 
the: realm of the possible. When we assume that some situation 
would be the case under a certain condition, we seem to be as- 
suming also that, insofar as the supposition is relevant to life, 
both the condition and the consequent situation are real possi- 
bilities. The reason for this is that we do not in ordinary life 
guide our conduct in accordance with rules which we know to refer 
to absolute impossibilities. An exception must be made in the 
case of unconscious suppositions, where the very lack of awareness 
precludes a judgment of whether the events are possible or im- 
possible. But to say that suppositions generally refer to real possi- 
bilities is not to say that either the condition or the consequences 
is very probable, or even that the supposer himself believes they 
will really occur. In fact, if the supposed events are regarded as 
highly undesirable, this may lead one to seek to prevent any occur- 
rence of the events. Yet it is the factor of real possibility in the 
supposition which gives to it its powerful motive force in our 
conduct. 

So much for general observations and analysis. Now what ean 
be said by way of implication and application? What profit can 
attention to suppositions yield? Let us first consider the case of 
philosophical disagreement and then conclude with some further 
unelaborated indications. 


THe Case oF PHILOSOPHICAL DISAGREEMENT 


The point I wish to make here is that consideration of suppo- 
sitions affords an avenue of investigation, and hence of possible 
agreement in philosophy, in addition to the usual investigation of 
the explicit content of philosophical beliefs. I illustrated earlier 
how it is possible for persons to agree in their suppositions even 
though they disagree in explicit beliefs, and vice versa. If a dis- 
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cussion could lead philosophers to agreement in their suppositions, 
even though they differ in their basic beliefs, this might bring 
more positive understanding than existed before. And if such 
discussion revealed basic disagreement in suppositions, even though 
there is agreement in philosophical viewpoint, we might see better 
where and why even likeminded thinkers differ. In either of these 
cases (and also in the cases of disagreement in both respects and 
of agreement in both respects) the understanding of the similarities 
and differences among philosophers may be increased. Such, at 
least, is the possibility one may hope for from examination of 
suppositions. 

Let us foeus emphasis first on various suppositions in regard 
to eventual agreement in philosophy. Most philosophers assent, 
I suspect, to the proposition that ultimate agreement among quali- 
fied thinkers is an important test of truth, if not the definition of 
truth, or at least to the proposition that ultimate agreement is 
a worthy goal to seek. Whatever the value of short-range disagree- 
ments, it is believed generally that ultimate agreement among ex- 
perts must characterize the truth and should be sought. If we 
can assume this much, the question then is how such agreement 
could be brought about or approached. Here is where our suppo- 
sitions come into play. The scientific empiricist, for example, sup- 
poses that only sensory facts would eventually bring about agree- 
ment. The rationalist maintains that summoning sufficient reasons 
would accomplish the task. The pragmatist holds that only some 
vital experience would bring about the change needed for agree- 
ment. The cultural relativist supposes that only some alteration in 
social conditioning would cause such agreement. The emotivist 
maintains that the use of persuasive techniques would be the main 
factor in reaching the desired agreement. With these varying 
suppositions about other philosophers and what would convince 
them, each of our protagonists enters the fray and tries to win 
his case. But the fruits in agreement are usually negligible, and 
often there is only courtesy attention paid to the other sides. 

In this situation the consideration of suppositions bids us ex- 
amine what we are assuming about the conduct of philosophy and 
the dispositions of other philosophers. What may we reasonably 
assume the role of these various factors to be in the decisions 
made regarding philosophical beliefs? Mutual examination of sup- 
positions at this ‘‘meta-level’’ of discussion may bring some agree- 
ments which were impossible at the level of explicit beliefs. At 
least there may result a greater clarification of suppositions, which 
is an important step in a process of agreement. Now it is fur- 
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thermore conceivable that such clarification of suppositions would 
bring about some modification in the positions held concerning ex- 
plicit philosophical beliefs. If, for instance, one became con- 
vineed through a discussion of suppositions that the summoning 
of reasons is not a weighty influence in philosophical decision- 
making, he might in turn be led to modify his hitherto held 
position of extreme rationalism. Thus there might be indirect 
influence for agreement at the level of explicit beliefs. 

Consider next another area of philosophy, namely, ethics. 
Here we find, for example, a strict Kantian holding that lying is 
always wrong, while a non-Kantian may hold that lying is ordi- 
narily wrong but sometimes right in special circumstances. These 
are what I have been calling the ‘‘explicit beliefs’’ of these moral- 
ists, or, earlier, their ‘‘expositions.’’ Now what are their suppo- 
sitions? What do they suppose, for example, that human beings 
would actually do under circumstances requiring a choiee about 
lying? The strict Kantian may hold that, due to inclination, no 
one would ever live up completely to the absolute duty concerning 
lying, while the non-Kantian may hold that, with sufficient in- 
centive, some persons would be able to do so but the real question 
is whether they ought to. We thus find the strict Kantian holding 
to an absolute moral command but with the supposition that no 
one would ever follow it completely, and the non-Kantian holding 
to a more lenient moral command but with the supposition that 
people could actually exceed it under some conditions. 

A discussion of the suppositions in this case, in addition to 
the explicit ‘moral beliefs, may lead, especially if they have not 
been clarified before, to some agreement at this ‘‘meta-level,’’ 
even if the conflict in explicit moral beliefs remains. And further, 
such elarification might lead either party to the dispute to see 
contextual implications which may modify his explicit beliefs. 

This example suffers from the fact that, for ease of communi- 
cation, the suppositions involved are obvious and well known. 
The clarification claimed, with the possibility of agreement, would 
of course be heightened in those cases where the suppositions are 
not so obvious and need to be ferreted out through discussion. 


In these cases the proposal here made can be seen as an aspect 
of one of the perennial tasks of philosophy, namely, the examina- 
tion of assumptions. But though traditional to this extent, I 
cannot help but think that more attention paid to suppositions 
would generate some shifts of emphasis in the conduct of phi- 
losophy. 
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VALUES OF SUPPOSITIONAL ANALYSIS 


Aside from the advantages which might accrue to the enter- 
prise of philosophy, what values may there be for the individual 
in this sort of inquiry? 

First, there is the value of self-discovery and private illumina- 
tion. To uncover, through conscious deliberation, what one is as- 
suming that other people or oneself would really do, think, or feel 
in various circumstances can be a very illuminating experience 
about one’s own present beliefs and attitudes. Do I think, for 
example, that a colonial people would act rationally if given its 
freedom? Do I think that my students would be subverted if 
exposed to more Communist teaching? Do I suppose negroes would 
govern fairly if placed in office over whites? Do I think Mr. X 
would use philosophy only as a device to win John to the Church? 
Do I suppose Mr. Y would be won over to my viewpoint if I used 
certain irrational techniques? Do I think masses of people would 
become automata through the increased use of current techniques 
of mass control? To probe into one’s own suppositions on such 
questions—and these are but miscellaneous samples—would be 
(and this is a supposition of mine) instrumental in self-discovery. 
Along with this we should not neglect to mention the resultant 
change in conduct that might ensue. Surely, if one’s ideas have 
any relation to action at all, some of the discoveries of self-analysis 
might be startling enough to jolt us into changing our conduct 
or our attitudes. 

Second, if suppositions refer to human dispositions, analysis 
may have the value of clarifying our opinions about human nature. 
To inquire into such suppositions is to ask penetrating questions 
about human nature, both in general and as regards individuals. 
The reader may have been thinking all along that this discussion 
of suppositions is only another way of talking about human nature, 
what we think about man. This conclusion, as far as it goes, I 
would not dispute. But the advantage, as it seems to me, of 
putting the matter as I have, in terms of suppositions, is that it 
brings out the infinite variety of specific instances involved in the 
abstract question about human nature. In a word, it concretizes 
an otherwise nebulous question. To be asked what we think of 
human nature can be an extremely vague question. But it can 
be a very illuminating question to be asked, point blank, what we 
suppose this or that person, this or that group, or mankind as a 
whole would actually do or think or feel under this or that specific 
and really possible circumstance. 

Lastly, the process of inquiry thus begun may throw some 
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light on the problems of metaphysics. There might occur an 
instructive movement from self to man to nature or reality. For 
instance, can we really ask so many forthright questions about 
our suppositions without a resultant crystallization of some atti- 
tude toward freedom and necessity? Can we detect our suppo- 
sitions without uncovering also a conception of what factors in 
the world are the ultimate causes of things? Again, could clarifi- 
cation of suppositions occur without some bearing of these upon 
our view of law and chance, rationality and irrationality, in 
nature? In short, because of man’s relation to the world, the 
- inquiry into one may throw light on the other. 

To conclude, what is claimed for the analysis of suppositions 
is not that it affords a new key for finding solutions to philo- 
sophical problems, nor that it is a new bid for reaching agreement 
in philosophy, but that it is a significantly different and interesting 
way of approaching some of the traditional questions. 


DonaLD WALHOUT 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


THE REFUTATION OF NATURALISM IN MOORE 
AND HARE 


ARE has expressed the view that although Moore’s refutation 

of naturalism was badly stated and has been widely criticized, 
it nevertheless rests on secure foundations: ‘‘there is indeed some- 
thing about the way in which, and the purposes for which, we use 
the word ‘good’ which makes it impossible to hold the sort of 
position which Moore was attacking, although Moore did not see 
clearly what this something was.’’* In the following discussion 
I would like, first, to restate and criticize one of Moore’s argu- 
ments against naturalism, and second, similarly to restate and 
criticize Hare’s refutation of naturalism. Third, I would like to 
question the possibility of any conclusive refutation of naturalism. 


1. 


Hare remarks that the word ‘naturalism’ has been used loosely, 
and suggests that it be restricted to ‘‘those theories against which 
Moore’s refutation (or a recognizable version of it) is valid.’’ ? 


1R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1952), pp. 83-84. 


2 Hare, op. cit., p. 82. 
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But this suggestion can hardly be understood as a definition of 
naturalism ; so understood it would be trivially true that naturalistic 
theories are false, and no further argument would be required. 
And Moore himself could not have used this suggestion as a defi- 
nition in setting out to refute naturalism. 

‘Naturalism’ as used by Moore and Hare might be defined as 
the view that ethical words such as ‘good’ or ‘right’ are synony- 
mous with expressions designating natural properties. But what 
is a natural property? It might be suggested that a natural 
property is one that can be observed. Yet Moore himself holds 
that ‘good’ designates a property which in some sense can be ob- 
served. And some properties which are not observable, e.g., the 
property of being conducive to life in self or others, are natural 
properties according to Moore. A better way to define ‘natural- 
ism’ as used by Moore and Hare might be, simply, that naturalism 
is the view that ethical words are synonymous with non-ethical 
words. This is not entirely satisfactory, since there seems to be 
no way of picking out ethical from non-ethical words. Until a 
criterion is given, the decision to call a given theory ‘naturalistic’ 
is somewhat arbitrary; in practice Moore and Hare seem agreed 
that such expressions as ‘pleasant’ or ‘conducive to life in self 
or others’ or ‘forbidden by the ruler of our State’ are non-ethical. 

The general outlines of Moore’s open-question argument are 
clear, and the argument can be paraphrased as follows: 


1. If naturalism is true, then some sentence of the form ‘Whatever 
is F is good’ is analytic, where ‘F’ is replaceable by a non- 
ethical expression. 

2. If ethical sentences of the form ‘Whatever is F is good’ are 
analytic, then we cannot significantly ask ‘Are F’s good?’ 

. But we can always significantly ask ‘Are F’s good?’ 

4. Therefore no sentence of the form ‘Whatever is F is good’ is 

analytic, and hence naturalism is false. 


Formally the argument is valid, and superficially at least, it is 
clear. But there are difficulties in the notion of ‘significance.’ 
What does it mean to say that a statement can or cannot be sig- 
nificantly questioned, and why is it impossible to significantly 
question an analytic statement? One ordinary sense of ‘sig- 
nificance’ can probably be ruled out. This is the sense in which 
a question ‘Is S P?’ is significant if it is important; the sense in 
which events and actions as well as statements are significant. In 
this sense a question ‘Is S P?’ can be insignificant although ‘S is 
P’ is not analytic; e.g., the question ‘Is the number of words in 
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Principia Ethica greater than 100,000?’ On the other hand the 
question ‘Is a rhombus a parallelogram?’ might very well be sig- 
nificant, although ‘A rhombus is a parallelogram’ is analytic. 
Moore probably would have wanted to say that questions like ‘Are 
all pleasures good?’ are significant in the sense of important. But 
that cannot be the sense in which he holds that such sentences can 
be significantly questioned, in the course of his refutation of 
naturalism. 

Moore suggests two clues as to what might be meant by saying 
that a statement can or cannot be significantly questioned. The 
first is contained in the following passage : 


Moreover anyone can easily convince himself by inspection that the predicate 
of this proposition [whatever we desire to desire is good]—‘good’—is posi- 
tively different from the notion of ‘desiring to desire’ which enters into its 
subject: ‘That we should desire to desire A is good’ is not merely equivalent 
to ‘That A should be good is good.’ It may indeed be true that what we 
desire to desire is always also good; perhaps, even the converse may be true; 
but it is very doubtful whether this is the case, and the mere fact that we 
understand very well what is meant by doubting it, shews clearly that we 
have two different notions before our minds.’ 


Moore is arguing that no non-ethical expression is synonymous 
with the ethical predicate ‘good.’ His argument is that if this 
were so, then (for some non-ethical expression ‘F'’) the sentence 
‘Whatever is F is good’ would be equivalent to the tautology 
‘Whatever is F is F’ which, Moore holds, it is not. And such 
sentences are never equivalent because while the former can always 
be doubted, the latter cannot be doubted. By saying that sentences 
of the form ‘Whatever is F is F’ cannot be doubted, Moore pre- 
sumably means simply that their denials are self-contradictory. 
This suggests the possibility that when Moore says we can always 
significantly ask ‘Are F’s good?’ he means that ‘F’s are not 
good’ is never self-contradictory. Moore’s argument, then, might 
be restated in the following way: 


. If naturalism is true, then (for some non-ethical expression 
‘F’) the sentence ‘F'’s are not good’ is self-contradictory. 
. But sentences of the form ‘F’s are not good’ are never self- 
contradictory. 
3. Hence naturalism is false. 


How does Moore know that it is never self-contradictory to deny 
sentences of the form ‘Whatever is F is good’? To say this is, 
after all, only another way of saying that ‘F’s are good’ is not 


8G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1929), p. 16. 
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analytic. And this is precisely what the naturalist affirms. The 
hedonist, for example, will surely have no trouble with Moore’s 
argument; having defined ‘good’ as ‘pleasant’ and holding that 
‘Whatever is pleasant is good’ is analytic, he will simply reply that 
in point of fact it is self-contradictory to say that something is 
pleasant and yet not good. Moore would have no answer; at the 
very most his argument only pushes the dispute back a step, 
without doing anything to settle it. I conclude that the above 
interpretation is not a satisfactory explanation of what Moore 
means by ‘significant question’; if it is, then Moore’s open-question 
argument is unconvincing. 

A second clue to what Moore might have meant by ‘significant 
question’ is contained in the following passage : 
But whoever will attentively consider with himself what is actually before 
his mind when he asks the question ‘Is pleasure (or whatever it may be) 
after all good?’ can easily satisfy himself that he is not merely wondering 
whether pleasure is pleasant. And if he will try this experiment with each 
suggested definition in succession he may become expert enough to recognize 
that in every case he has before his mind a unique object, with regard to the 
connection of which with any other object, a distinct question may be asked.4 


Again Moore is attacking the view that ethical words are synony- 
mous with non-ethical expressions. And his argument is that 
when we ask ‘Are F’s good?’ we can recognize on reflection that 
there are two distinct things before our minds, with regard to 
whose connection we are asking. The question ‘Is S P?’ is sig- 
nificant, then, if S and P designate two distinct things; it is not 
significant if they designate only one thing. Moore’s argument, 
interpreted in this way, can be paraphrased as follows: 


1. If naturalism is true, there are sentences of the form ‘What- 
ever is F is good’ in which ‘F’ and ‘good’ designate the same 
properties. 


. But whenever we ask ‘Are F'’s good?’ we can see, on reflection, 
that ‘F’ and ‘good’ designate two distinet properties. 
3. Hence naturalism is false. 


Understood in this way the dispute between Moore and naturalism 

reduces to the question of what is ‘‘before our minds’’ when we 

ask questions such as ‘Are all pleasures good?’ Frankena has 

pointed out that such questions reduce to ‘‘inspection or intuition”’; 

the error of the naturalist would be a certain kind of ‘‘blindness’’ 

which prevents him from noting what in fact is before his mind.° 
4 Moore, op. cit., p. 16, 


5 W. K. Frankena, ‘‘The Naturalistic Fallacy,’’ reprinted in Hospers and 
Sellars, Readings in Ethical Theory, p. 113. 
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But we can ask what the consequences are if the dispute is viewed 
in this way. First, the dispute between Moore and the naturalists 
might be an empirical question, a question of what in fact is ob- 
served to be before our minds when we make certain statements, 
or ask certain questions. If this is an empirical question then 
Moore has certainly given no evidence for saying that when we 
ask, for instance, ‘Are all pleasures good?’ we always have two 
distinct things before our minds. It might well be that some do 
and others, like Moore, do not; it might then be that naturalism 
is true for some and false for others. Or, it might be that some- 
times we do and sometimes we do not have two distinct things be- 
fore our minds, with the absurd result that naturalism is sometimes 
true and sometimes false. Further, what sort of evidence would 
be required to show that we have distinct things before our minds? 
In fact it is doubtful if this is an empirical question, in any simple 
sense. Many naturalists would question the very notion of prop- 
erties, in the sense of mental entities which are designated by the 
words we use. 

I conclude that Moore’s argument, interpreted in either of the 
two ways discussed above, is not a convincing refutation of natural- 
ism. In the following section I would like to consider some objec- 
tions to Hare’s refutation of naturalism. 


2. 


Hare, like Moore, uses an argument of this general form in 
refuting naturalism: naturalism, if true, implies that certain 
ethical sentences are analytic; but ethical sentences are never 
analytic; hence naturalism is false. Hare sometimes argues as if 
it were evident, and needed no further argument, that ethical 
sentences are not analytic. Thus, he asserts: 


Suppose that someone were to maintain that ‘It is not right to do A’ is 
entailed by ‘A has been forbidden by the ruler of our State’, we should only 
need to point out that in that ease ‘It is not right to do what has been for- 
bidden by the ruler of our State’ would be entailed by the anatytie sentence 
‘What has been forbidden by the ruler of our State has been forbidden by 
the ruler of our State’, and would therefore be itself analytic, which in ordi- 
nary usage it is not.6 


Generally, Hare’s argument in this passage is that no ethical 
sentence, in ordinary usage, is analytic. But if this were Hare’s 
argument, his refutation of naturalism would hardly be an im- 
provement over Moore; Moore, too, held that ethical sentences are 
never analytic. Further, what sort of evidence would go to show 


6 Hare, op. cit. p. 155. 
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that in ordinary usage ethical sentences are never analytic? It is 
certainly true that naturalists have used sentences such as ‘ What- 
ever is pleasant is good’ in order to make analytic statements, 
and there seems to be no good reason for excluding such usages 
from what is called ‘‘ordinary usage.’’ 

The clearest statement of Hare’s refutation of naturalism is 
contained in the following passage: 


Now our attack upon naturalistic definitions of ‘good’ was based on the facet 
that if it were true that ‘a good A’ meant the same as ‘an A which is C’, 
then it would be impossible to use the sentence ‘An A which is C is good’ 


in order to commend A’s which are C; for this sentence would be analytic 
and equivalent to ‘An A which is C is C.’7 


By saying that we use sentences of the form ‘An A which is C is 
good’ to commend A’s which are C, Hare presumably means more 
than saying that we apply an ethical word to A’s which are C. 
If this were all that commending means, it would be trivially true 
that by commending A’s that are C’s we are not saying that A’s 
that are C are C (when C is replaceable by a non-ethical expres- 
sion). In order to evaluate Hare’s argument we have to know 
what Hare means by commending. 

Hare describes commending as follows: ‘‘ When we commend or 
condemn anything, it is always in order, at least indirectly, to guide 
choices, our own or other people’s, now or in the future.’’* Hare’s 
refutation of naturalism might, then, be restated as follows: 


. If naturalism is true, then some ethical sentences of the form 
“Whatever is F is good’ are equivalent to ‘Whatever is F is F.’ 

. Sentences of the form ‘Whatever is F is F’ are never used to 
guide choices. 

. But ethical sentences of the form ‘Whatever is F is good’ are 
used to guide choices. 

. Hence sentences of the form ‘Whatever is F is good’ are never 


equivalent to ‘Whatever is F is F’ and, hence, naturalism is 
false. 


Formally the argument is valid. But what evidence does Hare 
have for saying that sentences of the form ‘Whatever is F is good’ 
are used to guide choices? A naturalist could say (for some non- 
ethical expression F') such sentences are analytic, and hence do 
not guide choices. In reply to this, Hare might simply argue that 
in fact such sentenees do guide choices. How is such a dispute to 
be settled ; how is one to go about deciding whether a given sentence 


7 Hare, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
8 Hare, op. cit., p. 127. 
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does or does not guide choices? Hare gives no way of deciding 
such a question. 

A further objection to Hare’s argument can be made. Hare 
holds that sentences of the form ‘Whatever is F is F’ cannot be 
used to guide choices, whereas sentences of the form ‘Whatever is 
F is good’ are used to guide choices. But is it impossible for a 
sentence of the form ‘Whatever is F is F’ to be used in order 
to commend F’s? It would probably be granted by anyone, 
naturalist or intuitionist, that such sentences are not used in order 
to guide choices. But it is not so clear that sentences of the form 
‘All F’s are good’ are never used to guide choices when ‘F’ and 
‘good’ are synonymous. A hedonist, for example, might want 
to say that since ‘pleasant’ and ‘good’ are synonymous, the sentence 
‘All and only pleasures are good’ is equivalent to ‘All and only 
pleasures are pleasant.’ But he might also want to say that while 
the latter sentence does nothing to guide choices, the former 
sentence does guide choices, because the word ‘good’ guides choices 
in a way in which no synonym of ‘good’ does or can do. In 
general, a naturalist might argue, two expressions ean be synony- 
mous even if sentences containing one expression are not equivalent 
to sentences containing the other expression. For example, it 
might be argued that the sentence ‘She is an elderly unmarried 
woman,’ and the sentence ‘She is a spinster’ are not equivalent, 
in the sense that the latter conveys overtones and suggestions, and 
hence guides choices, in a way in which the former sentence does 
not, in spite of the fact that ‘elderly unmarried woman’ and 
‘spinster’ are synonymous. Similarly, the naturalist could argue 
that the expressions ‘pleasant’ and ‘good’ can well be synonymous, 
even though replacement of ‘pleasant’ by ‘good’ might result in 
a sentence which guides actions in a way in which the former 
sentence does not. 

In reply to the above objections, Hare might, of course, reply 
that if one sentence, 8,, guides choices, while another, S., does not 
guide choices, and the two sentences only differ because 8S, con- 
tains an expression E which does not occur in Se, then the expres- 
sion cannot be synonymous with the expression E, which replaces 
E in Se. In other words, Hare might want to make the choice- 
guiding usage of expressions a criterion of synonymity, so that 
it ean never be the case that one of a pair of synonyms guides 
choices while the other does not. This criterion, plus the empirical 
fact (if it is a fact) that ethical words such as ‘good’ or ‘right’ 
guide choices whereas non-ethical expressions such as ‘pleasant’ 
do not, would be sufficient to refute naturalism. 
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In reply to Hare’s argument, as sketched above, a naturalist 
could reply (1) that he does not accept choice-guiding usage as a 
criterion of synonymity, and (2) that it is not in fact true that 
ethical words guide choices whereas non-ethical expressions never 
do. As regards (1), there seem to be good reasons for rejecting 
choice-guidance as a criterion of synonymity. Consider, for in- 
stance, the expressions ‘x told a lie’ and ‘x knowingly uttered 
a falsehood’; dictionaries tell us these are interchangeable and 
synonymous, but it is at least plausible to hold that the first has 
an effect on choices which the second does not have. In general, 
there are many expressions which are interchangeable without 
change of truth-value, and in that sense synonymous, which affect 
listeners in different ways and guide their choices in different 
ways: one might say that advertising is made possible by this fact. 
Of course Hare can still contend that interchangeability without 
changing truth-value is not a sufficient criterion of synonymity. 
But Hare’s argument would then rest on an unusual and arbitrary 
proposal about synonymity. As regards (2), a naturalist might 
well argue that non-ethical expressions do in fact guide choices. 
(It is assumed that guiding choices is not a criterion of being 
an ethical word; if it were then it would of course be trivially true 
that no non-ethical expressions guide choices.) When someone 
says, for example, ‘There is a law against 2,’ he usually intends to, 
and often does, guide our decision to do or not to do x. Hare 
might reply that this is so only because we understand the speaker 
to have implied an additional premise to the effect that whatever 
is illegal is wrong, the inference then being that x is wrong. But 
what reason is there to suppose that such an inference takes place 
in all cases? The assertion that it must take place seems to amount 
to nothing more than saying, in a complicated and misleading way, 
that the sentence ‘There is a law against x’ does in fact guide 
choices. I conclude that the naturalist has good reasons for re- 
jecting Hare’s argument; it does not seem to be generally true 
that, since ethical words guide choices and non-ethical expressions 
never do, the two sorts of expressions are never synonymous. 
Hence I conclude that Hare has not been successful in showing 
that sentences of the form ‘Whatever is F is good’ are never 
analytic. 

In conclusion I would like to say something about the possi- 
bility of ever conclusively refuting naturalistic ethical theories. 
Underlying every naturalistic theory is an assertion that an ethical 
expression is synonymous with a non-ethical expression. Thus 
Hobbes, for example, asserts that ‘just’ and ‘he that in his actions 
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observeth the laws of his country’ are ‘‘equivalent’’ and in fact 
‘‘make but one name.’’® In general, an assertion that expressions 
are synonymous can be understood as an empirical assertion about 
ordinary language, or as a proposal which is one of the rules 
of an artificial language. In neither case, however, is the truth of 
naturalism a simple empirical question. The assertion that, e.g., 
‘good’ and ‘pleasant’ are synonymous in ordinary language cannot 
be decided without deciding on a criterion of synonymity, and in 
the previous discussion I have tried to show that disputes about 
synonymity are an important part of disputes about naturalism. 
If, on the other hand, naturalism is viewed as based on a rule in 
an artificial language, acceptance of naturalism depends on adopt- 
ing an artificial language. In neither case is the acceptance or 
rejection of naturalism a straightforward empirical issue; the 
refutation of naturalism, then, cannot be an argument that 
naturalistic theories are contradicted by the facts. 


Roger Hancock 
CuHIcago, ILLINOIS 
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The Logic of Moral Discourse. Pavut Epwarps. With an Intro- 
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Paul Edwards has written an extremely lively analysis of the 
nature of moral discourse, which, in his own terms, rejects ‘‘in- 
tuitionism and all forms of subjectivism, combines features of ob- 
jective naturalism with features of emotive theories .. . [but 
which] insofar as it falls under objective naturalism .. . differs 
greatly from all classical forms of that theory’’ (p. 47). The 
text, broadly, falls into two sections: various important, but mis- 
taken, meta-ethical theories that Edwards explores sympathetically 
(Chs. II-IV) ; and a detailed presentation of Edwards’ own meta- 
ethies (Chs. VII-LX), prefaced by a more general account of taste 
and of imperatives (Chs. V-VI). The positive features of the 
inadequate alternate meta-ethics Edwards conveniently summa- 
rizes at the end of each chapter, as a challenge, in effect, to any 
would-be meta-ethical proposal (in particular, his own—cf. Ch. 
IX). The inadequate views he examines closely, in the company 
of their chief advocates, include ‘‘naive subjectivism’’ (Edward 


® Hobbes, Leviathan, Part I, Chapter IV. 
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Westermareck, Bertrand Russell), the ‘‘error theory’’ (John 
Mackie, Richard Robinson), ‘‘intuitionism’’ (G. E. Moore, Sir 
David Ross, A. C. Ewing, D. D. Raphael, John Laird, Brand 
Blanshard). The feature of Edwards’ discussion in this section of 
his work is extreme clarity and convenience of reference. Edwards 
has very neatly excerpted the vulnerable, but central, admissions 
of important representatives of the various views he considers; 
and he marshals against them, in his own genuinely charming way, 
the most telling objections opponents of these views have managed 
to work out. 

The second section of the book begins with Edwards’ account 
of ‘‘nice-making characteristies’’ (following C. D. Broad’s sug- 
gestion) and the use of ‘‘nice’’—in general, the section begins 
with considerations of taste (Ch. V). His discussion here adum- 
brates his meta-ethical thesis (to unite emotivism and objective 
naturalism), as the following remark makes quite apparent—the 
remark, incidentally, catches up the main argument of the book 
as well as of the chapter: 


Let F, . . . F, be the features to one or other of which answer B [‘‘The steak 
at Barney’s is always rather nice,’’ to the question, ‘‘What is the steak like 
at Barney’s ... %’’] refers—i.e., the steak’s tenderness, its freshness, ete. 
Now, it is very interesting to observe that if somebody were to ask, ‘‘ What 
reasons are there for saying that the steak at Barney’s is nice?’’ one per- 
feetly appropriate answer would be an enumeration of one or other set of 
F,... F,. It is interesting to notice this because unless one keeps in mind 
two facts, one may here easily be tempted into the view that the steak’s 
niceness is some special quality over and above F,...F,. Not to fall 
into this temptation all we have to do is to remember firstly that answer B, 
in addition to referring to F, ... F,, also expresses the speaker’s pro-at- 
titude toward the steak at Barney’s, and secondly that ... there is such a 
thing as a reason for an attitude or an emotion. [P. 111.] 


Edwards also says that ‘‘Food-evaluations [e.g., ‘x is nice,’ where 
x stands for some food or other] always express an attitude on 
the speaker’s part towards the dish in question,’’ and that ‘‘ ‘Nice’ 
always expresses a favorable attitude’’ (pp. 118-119, italics mine). 
I wish to point out here only that Edwards is mistaken in saying 
these things are ‘‘always’’ so. It is first of all not accurate as far 
as matters of taste are concerned; secondly, being a counterpart 
of his meta-ethical theory, it suggests the need for possible adjust- 
ments there as well; and thirdly, Edwards himself has seen im- 
portant exceptions. For, earlier in the same chapter, he admits 
that ‘‘even if at the time I made the statement [i.e., answer B], I 
really, contrary to [my friend’s belief], disliked steaks which are 
tender, fresh, and so on, my answer B would still not be false. 
For I might have deliberately adjusted my usage of ‘nice’ to that 
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of the person of average taste’’ (p. 108). The force of this in- 
escapable admission is that evaluations, contrary to Edwards’ 
explicit conclusion, need not always express an attitude on the 
speaker’s part. A fortiori, it would not be necessary, to account 
for value disputes of the sort illustrated, to unite emotivism and 
objective naturalism. 

All of this becomes relevant to moral disputes, more narrowly 
construed, because Edwards seeks to exhibit, in Ch. VII, the large 
similarities in the use of ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘nice.’’ Yet his remarks 
here betray again his uncertainty regarding the alternate views 
of the usage of such terms; and, incidentally, they draw attention 
to an important distinction, the failure to notice which possibly 
accounts for Edwards’ inconsistencies. Edwards provides us, in 
this chapter, with what he himself takes to be ‘‘the most important 
point of my whole treatise,’’ namely, that ‘‘the referent of the 
moral judgment is determined by the speaker’s attitude, but it is 
not that attitude’’ (p. 148). This may be seen, of course, as the 
clue to Edwards’ attempted reconciliation of emotivist and natural- 
ist meta-ethics. But Edwards here wishes to treat the moral 
judgment as determined by the speaker’s attitude, and he cannot 
maintain that this is always so; it is neither compatible with what 
he has already said about the use of ‘‘nice’’ nor is it compatible 
with the various things he says about the use of ‘‘good.’’ Let me 


put it in this way: Edwards confuses a causal analysis of the 
referent of the moral judgment (of how we come to call something 
‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad’’) with a logical analysis of what a moral judg- 
ment expresses (following Meinong and Ross—ef. p. 21) together 
with what it asserts. You will remember that Edwards has already 
admitted that, in using ‘‘nice,’’ one may adopt the usage of ‘‘the 


’ 


person of average taste’’ without the speaker’s sharing such taste. 
This means that a judgment of taste need not express the speaker’s 
own attitude though what has come to be ealled ‘‘nice’’ may be 
determined by the attitudes of ‘‘the person of average taste.’’ 
A perfect parallel is unwittingly provided by Edwards in his 
defense of Hume’s account of the moral judgment, which he sum- 
marizes thus: ‘‘The disapproval of mankind, on Hume’s view, 
determines what qualities ‘vicious’ refers to. But the referents of 
‘vicious’ are X’s qualities and not the disapproval of mankind’’ 
(p. 149, italies mine). 

We may also arrange a series of remarks concerning the use 
of ‘‘good’’ in which Edwards is plainly uncertain of the necessity 
of a moral judgment’s expressing an attitude (Edwards does not 
hold that the attitude expressed must be either approval or dis- 
approval—ef. p. 154). Thus, he says: ‘‘in the case of moral 
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judgments it is necessary to know [the speaker’s emotion or atti- 
tude in order to know what he is asserting]’’ (p. 148, italics 
mine). Again: ‘‘To know what [‘X.Y. is a profoundly good 
person’| refers to one must know something about the author’s 
approvals and disapprovals’’ (p. 148, italics mine). Yet Edwards 
is prepared to say, in the same chapter, that ‘‘It is true that words 
like ‘gentle’ and ‘kind’ and ‘truthful’ are very generally accom- 
panied by approval, but not nearly as generally as ‘good’’’ (p. 
147, italics mine) ; and, ‘‘Like ‘nice,’ ‘good’ usually both refers to 
certain qualities of things judged to be good and expresses a favor- 
able attitude on the part of the person who makes the judgment’’ 
(pp. 141-142, italics mine). Our criticisms then reduce to these: 
(a) if a moral judgment expresses an emotion or attitude, it need 
not be the emotion or attitude of the speaker but may be that 
adopted by some public, implicit in the use of such terms as 
‘*vood’’; (b) but then, if a moral judgment asserts that something 
has certain qualities (cf. p. 149), namely, the qualities some 
publie defines as ‘‘good’’ (however ambiguous the referent may 
be—cef. pp. 142, 74 ff.), mention of what the moral judgment 
expresses may be redundant, on condition (a); (c) but then Ed- 
wards would be committed to a naturalistic meta-ethics not differ- 
ing ‘‘greatly from all classical forms of that theory’’ as he had 
earlier suggested, the emotivist contribution being an inessential 
adjustment at best for a certain complication affecting some moral 
judgments, that is, that they happen to express the speaker’s own 
attitude to the judgment or referent of the judgment; (d) but on 
the face of it, though ‘‘good’’ does not refer to a non-natural 
quality (as Edwards always rightly insists), it is not, in value 
judgments, merely equivalent to the natural qualities the value 
judgment (including the moral judgment) does refer to—as 
Edwards is also aware but, on condition (a), unable to make 
adequate provision for (ef. pp. 194, 205, 206-207, to avoid mis- 
understanding his distinction between the referential and ex- 
pressive aspects of a judgment). 

In Chapter VIII, Edwards examines instances and models of 
moral disputes, wishing to show in what senses such disputes may 
or may not be resolvable. In the process, he explains his agree- 
ment and disagreement with the emotivist meta-ethies (C. L. 
Stevenson, A. J. Ayer, Stuart Hampshire—cf. pp. 192-195). And 
also, he introduces us to so-called ‘‘fundamental moral judg- 
ments,’’ which ‘‘must be exempted from the objectivism advocated 
in this work’’ (p. 182; ef. also pp. 190, 216). Here we have, then, 
Edwards’ motivation for a marriage of emotivism and objectivism. 
Let us consider, therefore, his more detailed remarks: 
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When a man is unable or unwilling to support a moral judgment with any- 
thing that would be considered a reason, we shall say that he has made a 
fundamental moral judgment. When and in so far as he can support a 
moral judgment with a reason, we shall refer to it as non-fundamental. .. . 
Now, I wish to maintain that these fundamental moral judgments have 
‘*emotive meaning’’ only. They express a stand or an attitude on the 
part of their author. Usually they are also prescriptive—especially when the 
moral predicate is ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘wrong’’ or ‘‘ought’’ rather than ‘‘good’’ 
or ‘‘bad.’’ On my view, however, fundamental moral judgments lack de- 
seriptive meaning. [Pp. 182-183.] 


The sort of instance Edwards has in mind is one in which one 
would maintain ‘‘that stealing or the conviction of an innocent 
man were [sic] just wrong’’ (p. 189). Now, it seems to me that 
(1) if the distinction of ‘‘fundamental moral judgments’’ were 
shown to be indefensible or unnecessary, Edwards would have no 
reason, given his own account, to provide for emotivism; and 
(2) that Edwards’ provision for such judgments depends on a 
confusion (not at all considered) concerning the ‘‘open question’’ 
argument. By ‘‘deseriptive meaning,’’ the critical phrase of his 
larger remark, Edwards means ‘‘meaning in the sense of referent 
or ... the fact which is or would be brought up as the reason 
for the statement—either in the sense of inductive reason or in 
the sense of which ‘X helped me when I was down and out’ 
is a reason for ‘I feel gratitude toward X’”’ (pp. 136, 39-40). 

So a ‘‘fundamental moral judgment’’ is said to have no ‘‘de- 
seriptive meaning’’ in this sense, and is, furthermore, said to 
‘have ‘emotive meaning’ only’’ (p. 183). But now, suppose 
someone gives as his reason for condemning a particular theft, 
‘stealing is wrong.’’ Suppose, again, that you ask why stealing 
is wrong and the answer is, ‘‘stealing is just wrong.’’ Edwards 
would say, I imagine, that the first judgment was a ‘‘non-funda- 
mental moral judgment’’ but that ‘‘stealing is just wrong’’ is a 
‘‘fundamental moral judgment,’’ that the first had ‘‘ descriptive 
meaning’’ but that the second did not. But what if the answer 
“‘stealing is just wrong’’ means ‘‘stealing is wrong in our s80- 
ciety’’? Would Edwards say this answer had only ‘‘emotive 
meaning’’ and no ‘‘descriptive meaning’’? I should explain fur- 
ther to you, if this remained obscure, that moral distinctions are 
not discovered in nature (agreeing with Edwards) but are distine- 
tions made within particular societies and that, in particular, 
stealing is morally reprehensible in our society. And if you should 
ask, ‘‘Why is stealing morally reprehensible in our society?,’’ 
meaning not, ‘‘What is the origin of this view?’’ but ‘‘Ought 
stealing to be morally reprehensible?,’’ I should be obliged to 
explain that you did not understand my point about moral dis- 
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tinetions not being discoverable in nature (that you are a covert 
Platonist or intuitionist, ete.), that you have failed to observe the 
limits of the ‘‘open question’’ argument. In short, Edwards has 
confused the limits of moral debate with moral judgments made 
within those limits. Answers like ‘‘stealing is just wrong’’ are 
not moral judgments (though they may masquerade as such and 
though any of us may, irresponsibly, pronounce anything to be 
wrong in Edwards’ emotive sense of ‘‘fundamental’’). They are 
not judgments but principles, or reminders of principles, on which 
judgments would be made. We shall not find here a need for the 
emotivist thesis. 

Edwards has, then, as have so many other analysts of our time, 
seen that moral judgments have a distinctive ingredient beyond 
that which a naturalistic meta-ethic would provide for; but he 
has failed to show that this ingredient can be adequately accounted 
for by emotivism. 


JOsEPH MARGOLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (BERKELEY) 


Religion, Politics, and the Higher Learning; A Collection of Es- 
says. Morton Wuire. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1959. xii, 140 pp. $3.50. 


This volume is a collection of occasional pieces, all but one 
of which have appeared elsewhere. In his preface, Professor 
White attempts to provide a sufficient reason for their joint ap- 
pearance between a single pair of hard covers. ‘‘I want to direct 
an appeal to those who have inherited the problems and trans- 
formed the techniques of traditional philosophy. I hope that they 
will revive their interest in subjects like the philosophy of law, 
of politics, of education, of religion, and of history without sur- 
rendering their interest in the more remote questions of ethics, 
epistemology, logic, and metaphysics, and without sacrificing the 
exacting standards of these other disciplines. Such a hope is not 
excessively utopian and I wish to make a contribution, however 
small, to its fulfillment in this book’’ (p. ix). This is certainly a 
respectable, and will seem to many a praiseworthy aim. But it 
does not really impart a unity to the present collection. First, 
some of the essays have no apparent relevance to this goal, e.g., 
two BBC broadcasts, ‘‘English Philosophy at Mideentury: An 
American’s Impressions,’’ and ‘‘Meta-meta-metaphysics: A Later 
Look at English Philosophy.’’ I am unable to see how a brief sur- 
vey of contemporary British philosophy for the man in the British 
street, or a brief critique of attempts by Oxford philosophers to 
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get at the nature of metaphysics, designed for the same audience, 
has any place in a plea to analytical philosophers to concern 
themselves with concrete human problems. Second, although the 
book is avowedly designed as an appeal to the analytic philosopher, 
the constituent essays were originally addressed to the general 
reader (p. ix). And these two audiences are sufficiently divergent 
to render many of the essays of little value for the announced 
purpose. 

But we live in an age of Collected Essays, and these reserva- 
tions are perhaps gratuitous. If we put them aside we can find 
many points of interest in the present volume. There is some 
acute criticism of the political philosophies of Niebuhr and Lipp- 
mann in ‘‘Original Sin, Natural Law, and Polities.’’ In ‘‘A Plea 
for an Analytic Philosophy of History,’’ it is suggested that the 
peculiarity of historical thought lies in the fact that it expresses 
itself primarily in narrative, and that an analysis of narrative 
as a form of discourse would throw light on the nature of history. 
In ‘‘ Historical Inevitability’’ White puts forward the thesis that 
the question as to whether moral judgment is incompatible with a 
strict determinism is really a normative question as to what policy 
we should adopt with respect to the making of moral judgments 
(whether we should make them at all, and, if so, under what 
conditions). In ‘‘Religious Commitment and Higher Eduecation’’ 
a strong prima facie case is made for the proposal that the faculty 
of a divinity school should include competent scholars committed 
to radically different religious points of view. And in the title 
essay White draws various useful, though by no means original, 
distinctions concerning the place of religion in higher education. 
But, as presented in this volume, this is all so tantalizingly sketchy. 
The critique of Lippmann’s summons to natural law is carried 
out via an attack on ‘‘essences’’ and the @ priori. And although 
one has the feeling that we are getting at the root of the matter, 
not nearly enough is said to even clearly set out the issues, much 
less adequately defend any particular position. Similarly the 
suggestion as to the crucial place of narrative in historical thought 
is thrown out in a paragraph at the end of a rapid survey of 
various tendencies in the philosophy of history. Surely, if one 
were seriously setting out to ‘‘make a contribution, however 
small,’’ to the application of philosophical analysis to the problems 
of history, education, politics, law, and religion, he would attempt 
to go into some of these matters much more thoroughly. 


WituiaM P. Aston 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Cuestiones disputadas: ensayos de filosofia. Jos& FrrRaTeR Mora. 
Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1955. 191 pp. 50 pesetas. 


Ortega y Gasset. An Outline of His Philosophy. Jos& FERRATER 
Mora. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 69 pp. 
$2.50. 


Professor Ferrater Mora is one of the few contemporary phi- 
losophers who can write wittily and well on themes as diverse as 
the thought of Wittgenstein, Ortega, Unamuno, Bergson, Suarez, 
Cervantes; irony, wonder, and poetic language. (A sample of 
his wit: The Germans have produced good philosophy, as modern 
armies win battles, by saturation (p. 18).) 

In Cuestiones disputadas he has brought together ten of his 
most substantial philosophic essays; it is a shame that so few of 
them have appeared in English (‘‘ Wittgenstein on Destruction”’ 
and ‘‘Pierce’s Conception of Architectonic . . .’’—which only 
partly reproduces the content of ‘‘Filosofia y arquitectura’’—in 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research; ‘‘The Intellectual in 
Contemporary Society’’ in Ethics). 

Ferrater Mora’s discussion of irony (pp. 27-42) is charac- 
teristically sensitive. He begins with a dilemma: the ironist can- 
not treat irony seriously, i.e., un-ironically, while the non-ironist 
cannot understand its peculiar nature. He distinguishes care- 
fully (but, I think, not un-ironically) between irony, caricature, 
and humor. Classical irony—as in Socrates—is ‘‘revealing,’’ 
romantic irony—as in Schlegel—‘‘distorting.’’ Actual irony 
moves between these limits, functioning to undermine promiscuous 
belief and to neutralize fanaticism. Ferrater Mora’s own prefer- 
ence is for ‘‘enthusiasms tempered by irony’’ (p. 42). 

As the title of his book suggests, Ferrater Mora is very much 
concerned with the formulation of, as well as the assumptions in- 
volved in, philosophic problems. Clear formulation of a problem, 
he maintains, is a long step toward its solution. Agreement as to 
what the problems are is much more important than agreement 
about their specific solutions. Wittgenstein is a ‘‘genius of de- 
struction’’ precisely because he proscribes the very formulation, 
not just the solution, of philosophic problems; he wants to dissolve 
problems, to cure the ‘‘sick’’ thinker who persists in posing and 
trying to solve them. Wittgenstein is thus, for Ferrater Mora, an 
‘‘anti-Socrates’’—since Socrates aimed to raise and sharpen, not 
eliminate, problems. But Wittgenstein and Socrates stand at op- 
posite poles of the same (problem-oriented) historical tendency. 

The author pursues this and related themes in a perceptive essay 
on the intellectual and society—e.g., the relation of the intel- 
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lectual’s attempts to understand, to justify, and to change society. 
In the essays on Cervantes (pp. 75-80) and poetry (pp. 93-102) 
Ferrater Mora has many revealing things to say about literature 
and literary language. He characterizes Cervantes’ undesperate 
and ‘‘charitable’’ irony as a forgiveness, justification, and, in some 
sense, ‘‘salvation’’ of things as they are. In discussing Spanish 
philosophy (pp. 81-92) he distinguishes two pure and limiting 
cases—philosophy as (1) a system of propositions, and (2) a human 
attitude and activity. Existing philosophies are always a blend- 
ing of the two. Philosophy in the first sense is never ‘‘national’’; 
philosophy in the second sense often is. 

Ferrater Mora’s essay on the ‘‘degrees of wonder’’—astonish- 
ment, surprise, intellectual love—(pp. 103-109) is as rewarding 
as that on irony, and I am sorry not to have space to discuss it 
here. His substantial essay on Bergson (pp. 113-150)—he calls it 
‘an introduction to an introduction’’ (p. 122)—is a counterpoint 
of sympathetic exposition and pointed criticism. The history of 
philosophy, Ferrater Mora suggests, exhibits a continual vacilla- 
tion between the extremes of philosophy of being (Parmenides) 
and philosophy of becoming (Bergson). 

Only occasionally does the author advance questionable his- 
torical claims, e.g., in relating the ‘‘functionalism’’ of modern 


architecture to the ‘‘anti-substantialism’’ of contemporary philoso- 
phy (p. 47). ‘‘Funetional’’ as here used would appear to be 
critically ambiguous. The opposite of architectural ‘‘function- 
alism’’ is not ‘‘substantialism’’ but, say, ‘‘ornamentalism’’ (exces- 
sive use of ‘‘non-functional’’ elements). 


Ferrater Mora’s study of Ortega y Gasset is admirably concise 
and adequately comprehensive ; and Ortega is a thinker about whom 
it is not easy to be both concise and comprehensive. One could 
more readily write a short book about Spinoza or Kant; for Ortega 
is not a system-builder. The author traces three main stages of 
Ortega’s philosophic development: (1) ‘‘objectivism’’ (1902- 
1914), (2) ‘‘perspectivism’’ (1914-1923), (3) ‘‘ratio-vitalism’’ 
(1924-1955). The first was a reaction against the extreme sub- 
jectivism of many Spanish intellectuals of the Generation of 98, 
including Unamuno. Ortega went so far as to assert (in 1909) that 
“*an algebraic theorem or a huge old stone in the Guadarana Sierra 
is more meaningful than all the employees in a government office.’’ 
But his more characteristic, second, position focuses upon cireum- 
stances and points of view: ‘‘I am myself and my circumstances.’’ 
Ferrater Mora comments: ‘‘As Kant began his Critique of Pure 
Reason by considering the factum of physical science, Ortega be- 
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gins his philosophy by considering the factum of human life exist- 
ing among circumstances’’ (p. 27). ‘‘Each life,’’ says Ortega, ‘‘is 
a point of view directed upon the universe’’; the ‘‘strict coin- 
cidence’’ of any two points of view would yield a ‘‘pure abstrac- 
tion’’ (p. 30). 

In the early 1920’s, a new theme—the conflict between culture 
and life—appears in Ortega’s writings. During his last period 
(that of ‘‘the philosophy of vital reason’’) it becomes dominant. 
Ortega’s cogito of 1929 reads, ‘‘I think because I live.’”’ And, with 
Nietzsche, he resists the ‘‘growing tendency to superimpose culture 
[what Nietzsche would call ‘‘civilization’’ or ‘‘domestication’’] on 
life’’ (p. 35). In one place Ortega makes almost the same distinc- 
tion as Nietzsche between authentic liberating culture (Nietzsche’s 
Kultur) and inauthentic, oppressive culture (Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Civilisa- 
tion’’) (p. 54). Ortega sounds even more Nietzschean—although 
Ferrater Mora does not point this out—when he describes reason as 
‘*a tiny island afloat on the sea of primeval vitality’’ and ‘‘a form 
and function of life’’ (p. 37). Beliefs, for Ortega, are not ideas 
that we hold, but ideas that we are; contemplation is a ‘‘project 
for action’’ (p. 44). Life is a ‘‘faciendum’’—in Spanish, ‘‘que- 
hacer’’—rather than a ‘‘factum’’ (p. 48). 

Ferrater Mora notes that Ortega is close to Bergson in his stress 
on process and possibility, but that he was suspicious of Bergson’s 
‘*irrationalism.’’ It would appear that Ortega was unfamiliar 
with Whitehead’s rationalistic ‘‘process philosophy.’’ At least 
Ferrater Mora says nothing of Whitehead in this connection. 

Much in Ortega’s later writings sounds very ‘‘existential’’— 
e.g., his assertion that man has no fixed nature, only a history; 
that men are compelled to be free; that only decisions made in 
‘*existential’’ solitude are authentic; that the tyranny of society, 
including (inauthentic) social rules and customs ‘‘stifle and op- 
press’’ the individual, causing a ‘‘petrification of personality’’ (p. 
59); that one must follow one’s individual vocation even in de- 
fiance of ‘‘the conventional rules of morality’’ (p. 51). Though 
social and cultural alienation are inevitable, according to Ortega, 
men should strive to withdraw into themselves, to effect an ‘‘en- 
simismamiento.’’ But Ortega seems closer to Heidegger than to 
Sartre, admitting a kind of community of persons (‘‘convivencia’’ 
—cf. Mitsein) which, unlike rule-bound society, permits individual 
authenticity and spontaneity. 

Ferrater Mora’s English is occasionally unidiomatic, and he 
uses a great many ‘‘-ism’’ words, including ‘‘confusionism’’ (p. 
22) and ‘‘abstractionism’’ (p. 23). There is a transposition which 
reverses the sense of Ortega’s comparison of Descartes with St. 
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John of the Cross (p. 22). The book is provided with a bibliog- 
raphy of Ortega’s works in both Spanish and English; but, un- 
fortunately, it has no index. Since this volume appeared, post- 
humous works important for Ortega’s philosophy have been pub- 
lished in Spanish, including a large volume on Liebnitz and the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, which is much broader in content 
than its title suggests. It is to be hoped that Professor Ferrater 
Mora will soon have an opportunity to prepare a new edition of 
Ortega y Gasset which will draw upon these posthumous works. 
For he is an exemplary expositor and commentator of Ortega’s 
thought. 


Grorce L. Kine 
BryN Mawr COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Stephen C. Pepper will be Visiting Professor in the 
Department of Philosophy at Tulane University for the spring 
term of 1961. 


The following two members of the Department of Philosophy at 
the Pennsylvania State University have received Fulbright awards 
for next year: 

Henry W. Johnstone, Jr., Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
who will lecture and conduct seminars at Trinity College in 
Dublin, Ireland ; 

Stanley H. Rosen, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, who will 
do research at the Sorbonne in Paris, on the topic, ‘‘The Influence 


of Hegel on Contemporary Social and Political Thought in 
Europe.’’ 


The Washington Philosophy Club held seven meetings during 
1959-60 in Washington, D. C., College Park, Maryland, and 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. Professor David Bidney, of Indiana 
University, was the club’s fourth annual guest speaker at the 
meeting held in April, 1960; his topic was ‘‘Philosophy and 
Society.’’ At the same meeting, the following officers were elected: 
Dr. Paul Kecskemeti (Rand Corporation), president; Professor 
Harold Durfee (American University), vice-president; and Dr. 
William Gerber (Department of Labor), secretary-treasurer. 
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Fusion and Diffusion 


Moses Hadas. The fusion of Greek and alien civilizations—following 
the conquests of Alexander—resulted in a new approach to ethics, phi- 
losophy, and the writing of history. In this book, Professor Hadas 
shows how Greek thought, taste and ideals permeated Syrian and Egyp- 
tian cultures and affected religion, art, politics, literature and language. 
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